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PREFACE 



The numerous approaches followed today to improve teacher train- 
ing are harbingers to the increased vitality of our educational system. 
This paper reports an exploratory study undertaken to determine 
whether a new small group technique, ’’Giouptalk,” adds significantly 
to the already high level of student teacher training offered by a college 
which specializes in early education and has a strong liberal arts 
program. Wheelock College, shares the goals of modern educators who 
hope to prepare today’s children for the world of tomorrow, and has 
tailored its curriculum to prepare teachers with skills needed in addi- 
tion to those of the ’’traditional” teacher. Emphasis is placed on 
training the teacher to understand how children think and to comprehend 
the complex relationships between personality and learning, and on 
helping individuals develop their unique potentialities in an informal 
group setting. The college recognizes the greater need for maturity in 
the beginning teacher in an unstructured teaching environment than was 
necessary for the new teacher in the more rigid, traditional classroom. 
The total program for preparing teachers at Wheelock College is 
oriented toward achieving these goals. 

The willingness of Dr. Margaret H. Merry, President of Wheelock 
College, to sponsor my research project in harmony with this educa- 
tional philosophy, is greatly appreciated. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the contributions to the project made 
by a number of colleagues. I am most indebted to Henry H. Atkins, who 
was Principal of the- Underwood Elementary School in Newton, 
Massachusetts, at the time plans were made with Wheelock College to 
undertake this cooperative study. He did much more than initiate the 
contact and help think through the detailed proposals for a grant. In 
the early days of my research on Grouptalk with children at the 
Underwood School he was intrigued with the potential value of having 
teachers learn the technique. He urged me to offer Grouptalk technique 
training to staff members and student teachers working at Underwood. 
Their cooperation then helped channel its further development. His 
enthusiasm for the results was contagious. Without it, this project 
would have never materialized. 

I would also like to thank Mrs. Carmella D. Nadeau, Principal of 
thejUnderwood Elementary School at the time of the experimental study, 
and those members of the staff who gave so generously of their time: 
Miss Sally E. Clark, Mrs. Ruth K. Davies, Miss Kathryn A. DeSano, 
Mrs. Louise J. Hauser, Mrs. Bessie B. Lyman, Mrs. Kristin L. 
Oldenburgh, Miss Marilyn Flanagan, Miss Katharine Sawyer, Miss 
Agnes L. Scully and Mrs. Susan W. Tregay. I am also indebted to the 
Principals of the Davis, Cabot and Ward Elementary Schools in Newton, 
Miss Henrietta Brebia, Mrs. Mary B. Winslow and Miss Madeline E. 
Bartell, and the following teachers at these schools for their willing- 
ness to supervise the students in the control groups and participate in 
the evaluation procedure: Mrs. Laura G. Avery, Mrs. Bonnie Bivins, 
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Miss Marcia J. Baur, Mrs. Mabel D . Ellis, Miss Barbara Kagan, 

Miss Aileen A. Lynch, Miss Dorothy A. Mattson, Miss Rose V. 
Mroszczyk and Mrs. Sharyn L. Weiner. 

I am deeply grateful to Dr. Alma Bent, Chairman of the Teacher 
Education Department of Wheelock College, for her administrative 
help in carrying out the teacher training project. She generously made 
room for the study in her own education course and took the major 
responsibility for all arrangements involving the participating Wheelock 
students and cooperating teachers in the Newton Public School system. 
Her evaluations of the student teachers contributed substantially to the 
project because of her background of many years' experience in the 
supervision of student teachers and her extensive contact with the girls 
in both the experimental and control groups. I also want to thank all 
the student teachers who participated in the project for their essential 
and individual contributions. Mrs. Betty Lou Marple, my husband. 

Dr. Fred L. Whipple, and Mrs. Janet Moat have each made valuable 
editorial suggestions. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. SUMMARY 

Ah exploratory study in the field of teacher training was designed 
to determine whether the use of a new small group technique adds 
significantly to the already high level of training offered by a college 
which specializes in early childhood education. While they were appren- 
tices in the Underwood Elementary School in Newton, Massachusetts, 
two groups of five Wheelock College student teachers each learned a 
new technique called "Grouptalk, M a specific type of small group dis- 
cussion which I had previously devised as a tool to help increase think- 
ing, communication and social skills. They learned it by participating 
in seven adult Grouptalks, reading my instruction manual, observing 
me lead a discussion with a small group of second graders, leading the 
same group of children in six Grouptalk sessions, analyzing the taped 
sessions in conferences with me, and, finally, by writing a report. The 
contribution of this very brief training program to the students 1 prepara- 
tion. as teachers was evaluated in six ways, four of them with the help 
of matched control groups, classmates in the same educational curricu- 
lum class, apprenticed at other elementary schools in Newton. 

Two sources of quantitative data yield inconclusive results, in part 
because the cooperating teachers 1 and supervisor’s ratings on perform- 
ance, actual and potential, were obtained before the experimental train- 
ing had been completed, in part because of the questionable reliability 
of the measurements. The small size of the sample warrants placing 
major emphasis on the analysis of the residual data, which includes the 
students 1 responses to a projective test and their final papers. 

Analysis of these data indicate gains from Grouptalk training in the 
directions anticipated. The experimental groups increased their self- 
understanding and gained a more mature perspective regarding their 
role as teachers by examining in depth the nature and limits of effective 
authority. They also became more sensitive observers of children’s 
thinking and needs. In comparison with the control groups, their under- 
standing of how second graders learn, especially from their peers, 
became more concrete and meaningful. Above all, Grouptalk increased 
tHeir familiarity with the complexities and importance of group dynamics 
the social factors that affect the structure of the learning situation, and 
gave them valuable practice in using teaching techniques that can help 
establish group control without inhibiting self-expression. With a few 
notable exceptions, the individual study projects of the control groups 
give little evidence of specifically contributing toward their development 
as teachers in the areas under consideration. 

The basic recommendation emerging from the exploratory study — 
that Grouptalk training should be added to the curriculum of teachers 
training institutions — is supported by the student teachers’ unanimous 
enthusiastic response to the experimental program. 
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Two additional conclusions are: (1) A projective test, such as the 

Student Teacher Incomplete Paragraph Test, is potentially useful in 
predicting some aspects of teaching effectiveness and (2) Previous esti- 
mates of the pedagogical value of Grouptalk for young children, thus of 
its value in the elementary grade curriculum, are supported. However, 
experience with the problems involved in introducing Grouptalk into the 
elementary grades during the period of a student teacher's apprentice- 
ship suggests that alternative ways of achieving this goal would be 
preferable. 

Further exploration is thus indicated for three separate problems: 

(1) What is the most effective way to introduce Grouptalk into the 
curriculum of a teacher training institution?, (2) What alternatives are 
better than using apprentice student teachers as leaders in order to 
make Grouptalk available for the lower elementary school grades? and 
(3) How can the Student Teacher Paragraph Completion Test be improved 
as a diagnostic instrument? 



B. PROBLEMS UNDER CONSIDERATION 

This report describes an experimental addition to the teacher 
education curriculum at Wheelock College — the instruction of student 
teachers in the use of a new pedagogical small-group technique, 
Grouptalk, during their apprenticeship in the primary grades of an 
elementary school — and explores its effectiveness in terms of the 
teacher training objectives of the College.* The evaluation includes 
an assessment of the value of teaching student teachers Grouptalk tech- 
nique, of the specific method used to teach it, and of giving this train- 
ing during a student teacher's apprenticeship. The study is also designed 
to shed some incidental light on the contributions that Grouptalk makes 
to second graders. Finally, it introduces the possibility of developing 
a new story completion projective test into a tool for predicting aspects 
of teacher excellence. 

1. Teacher Training Programs . The many contributions to the broad 
field of preparation for teaching may, for convenience, be categorized 
roughly as concerned with: (1) noninstructional skills, such as order 

and routine, (2) knowledge of the content of a specific discipline, 
American history or mathematics, for example, and (3) the more 
general instructional knowledge and skills associated with the role of 
teacher. It is with this last type as applied to the primary grades that 
this exploratory study deals. 

Educators working in this almost limitless area of broad prepara- 
tion for teaching young children have emphasized the value of a large 
number of different types of training. There is general agreement on 
the importance of increasing the prospective teacher's understanding of 
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The terms 'Wheelock students', 'students' and 'student teachers' will 
be used interchangeably and be differentiated from the terms 'children'* 
and 'pupils', which are equivalent. 'Cooperating teachers' and 'teachers' 
have the same meaning. 



child development, of the range of individual differences, and of the 
ways in which an individual can be helped to learn. More recent and 
controversial developments include the belief that the beginning teacher 
should also know something about group process and emotional educa- 
tion (Rogers, 1966). A few teacher training institutions include T-Group 
training in their curriculum with the aim of increasing the student 
teacher's familiarity with group behavior, his sensitivity to others, and 
his self-insight and maturity. For example, the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Rational Psychotherapy now runs a laboratory school where its 
students can learn to apply the principles of rational-emotive therapy 
to themselves and their young charges (IASRP Newsletter, 1970). 

Equally new but more widely accepted than this emphasis on leadership 
skills is the use of discussion groups as a method of instruction in 
teacher preparation programs. Arthur W. Combs (1965) advocates 
including "learning group" discussions, as opposed to "decision groups" 
and devotes several pages in his book. The Professional Education of 
Teachers , to discussion techniques. 

Student teaching experience combined with academic courses is 
standard procedure in teacher education. Purpel (1967) lists four 
general functions of the student teaching: (1) orientation, or socializa- 

tion, to the world of the school, (2) providing an opportunity to begin to 
develop an autonomous teaching style, (3) giving the trainee an insight 
into the professional requirements of a teacher, and (4) operating as a 
laboratory where the student confronts the theoretical aspects of teach- 
ing learned in courses with data accumulated through personal exper- 
ience. These functions often are not fulfilled in current training 
programs. Sorenson (1967) expresses the most crucial defect as a 
failure: 

to provide the prospective teacher with a theoretical frame- 
work for use in planning and evaluating his own instructional 
activities. The entire emphasis seems to be on the learning 
of routines for getting through the day rather than on the 
analysis of the reasons for or the effectiveness of these 
routines, (p. 177) 

He suggests the need for radical change: 

Much more attention needs to be given to the teaching of a 
theoretical framework and to showing how that framework 
can be useful in guiding the day-to-day activities of the 
teacher, (p. 177) 

A means of correcting the theory must also be taught. Sorenson hopes 
that the steps taken to achieve this goal will: 

reduce the anxiety and even hostility which the data suggest 
many student teachers experience in practice teaching, and 
so increase the effectiveness of teacher-training programs, 
(p. 177) 

Training in Grouptalk technique bears upon all of these aspects of 
a broad preparation for teaching. After a brief description of Grouptalk, 
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the rationale will be given for adding it experimentally to the student 
teaching program of a small number of Wheelock College students. 

2. Grouptalk Technique Grouptalk is a specific type of small group 
discussion which I devised in 1965 and described in The Grouptalk 
(1967), a publication now out of print, and updated in unpublished 
mimeographed form (Whipple, 1969). The general definition is as 
follows: 

Grouptalk is a taped conversation in which a leader helps 
a small group of people follow rules in talking together 
to try to answer a discussion question. (1969, p. 2) 

This general definition delineates the function of the small group (the 
members talk together to try to answer a discussion question), the 
function of the leader who is not a group member (he helps them talk 
together), and the conditions under which the group operates (they 
follow rules). Instruction in Grouptalk participation and leadership 
makes explicit with practice the techniques the leader uses to .help the 
group talk together and the nature of the rules it must follow. There 
are three categories of rules: starting, discussion, and ending rules. 

The starting rules emphasize the importance of clarifying the meaning 
of the discussion question. Discussion rules seek to elicit active and 
relevant participation from all members. The ending rules pertain to 
summarizing the discussion and evaluating its quality while listening to 
a taped recording of it. Both the formulation of the rules and the man* 
ner of presenting them vary according to the age level of the participants. 
Grouptalk is appropriate for all ages beginning at the second grade level. 

Regardless of the age of the participants, the leaders function 
remains the same. He facilitates the group discussion, while carefully 
refraining from giving his own answers to the discussion question. The 
leader concentrates his remarks on the process rather than on the con- 
tent of the discussion. Grouptalk is not a vehicle for communicating 
information from leader to participants. Thus, when used in a school 
setting, it prevents the teacher from assuming the role of information 
expert. The Grouptalk session teaches children how to think, not what 
to think. It helps them to become more effective participants in a 
small group discussion. It increases their self-confidence and the 
quality of their verbal self-expression. 

How is the use of Grouptalk as a teacher training instrument 
related to current activities elsewhere that stress small group discus- 
sions? There is considerable overlap with T -Group training in philos- 
ophy and goal orientation — Grouptalk also increases sensitivity — but 
major differences are basic. Grouptalk leaders structure the group's 
interactions, help the participants follow rules, whereas T-Group 
leaders do not. This makes' for important differences in the kind of 
learning that takes place in the two types of small groups. 

Grouptalk sessions also bear some resemblance to highly struc- 
tured small group discussions, developed in California for primary 
school children. This program calls for structured group discussions 
for moral ideas starting with kindergarteners. In many ways the goals 
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are similar to those of Grouptalk. In addition to the sensitivization 
and awareness of group dynamics, fche student teacher learns about 
children's moral growth and how to influence it. But both the goal and 
technique of guiding moral development are quite different from Group- 
talk. Furthermore, it lacks Grouptalk*s emphasis on cognitive proces- 
ses: specifically, learning how to define terms, to maintain relevance, 
and to summarize. 

3. Rationale for teaching Grouptalk What would student teachers gain 
from learning this new technique? Instruction in Grouptalk technique, 
we anticipated., might make a significant contribution to the training of 
Wheelock College student teachers during their apprenticeship in the 
second and fourth areas listed by Purpel (1967) referred to above. 

First , it might help the students begin to develop an autonomous teach- 
ing style in a situation where ‘good teaching 1 usually means ‘teaching 
the way the cooperating teacher wants you to teach*. Being able to 
progress towards establishing their own style would add to their maturity 
and self-confidence in their role as teachers. Secondly , it might also 
help focus attention on the way in which educational theory is related to 
the day-to-day activities of the teacher. By increasing their under- 
standing of how children feel, think, interact in small groups, of how. 
these interactions affect learning, and of how they as leaders are 
involved in the group dynamics, Grouptalk would solidify the students* 
educational philosophy and make the application of theory more meaning- 
ful in-the classroom. 

Expectations that these results woula come about were based partly 
on the nature of Grouptalk itself, partly on the method that would be 
used to train the students in the technique, but also on my previous 
experience in teaching students Grouptalk technique. 

a. Expectations Based on Nature of Grouptalk . ~ The wide 
range of questions from which a particular one is selected for a Group- 
talk discussion is an important factor in accounting for the flexibility 
of the technique as a pedagogical tool, for its appropriateness over an 
enormous age range, and also for the variety of types of gains to be 
made from a given session. Questions can be simple or complex, 
realistic or fanciful: "What kind of flower would you like to be?" 

(second grade), "What if there were no communication between South- 
east Asis and the United States?" (fourth grade), "What contributes to 
a favorable student teaching experience? 1 * (student teachers), "Has the 
United States reached the limit of its ability to educate its children 
without population control? 1 * (staff). The Grouptalk session is partic- 
ularly well suited to convey to an observant leader how children of a 
given age learn, think, and interact in small groups because the basic 
structure of Grouptalk restrains the leader from entering into the dis- 
cussion of content. The teacher is constrained to listen to children's 
uncensored communications. He is not supposed to interrupt or direct 
the flow of ideas. As a consequence of being in this position, the leader 
has an unusual opportunity to increase, through concrete experience, 
his understanding of children and test the appropriateness of his philos- 
ophy of education. Grouptalk encourages children to be creative and 
to take responsibility for the direction of their discussions. For this 
reason, observation of changes in their behavior over a series of 
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sessions should support the view that children's learning is most effec- 
tive when self-directed. At the same time, the requirement that the 
leader help the group maintain the discussion according to the rules of 
Grouptalk teaches the leader a great deal about group dynamics and 
techniques of group leadership. It also highlights the relationship 
between his actions as leader and the children's learning. 

b. Expectations Based on Training Technique . — The student 
teachers would learn Grouptalk technique by following a procedure 
which we hoped would also contribute to their knowledge and growth as 
individuals. Before observing and leading children's sessions, they 
would participate in adult sessions geared to call attention to how they 
themselves had learned. The discussion questions used in the subse- 
quent series of adult Grouptalk sessions would also be chosen to enhance 
the student teachers' self-insight and knowledge of children. The same 
rationale applies here as in the training of T-Group leaders and psycho- 
analysts, even though Grouptalk technique is considerably simpler than 
either of these: future practitioners must become participants first 
because the personal learning and growth which can take place through 
active exposure to the technique are necessary ingredients in the effec- 
tive use of it. 

Two additional features of the Grouptalk training procedure were 
expected to contribute to its educational significance: (1) opportunities 

to observe and discuss procedures followed by a trained Grouptalk 
leader, and (2) individual conferences which would follow as soon as 
possible the session that had been led to provide feedback on the student's 
own leadership performance. The pedagogical value of this type of 
critical appraisal has been experimentally documented in the studies of 
Dwight W. Allen, et al. (1966) on the effects of feedback and practice on 
the acquisition of a teaching strategy, and in the studies of Michael E. J. 
Orme, et al. (1966) on the effects of modeling and feedback. By the end 
of the term, if the Wheelock students thought they had learned how to 
handle small groups more effectively, an increase in their self-confidence 
in the teaching role would be the natural outcome of the skill they felt 
they had acquired in leading Grouptalk sessions. An increased sense of 
competence due to actual experience would match the increase in under- 
standing that observation alone might have yielded. The training would 
be an example of the episode teaching method recommended by Lundy 
and Hale (1965). 

c. Previous Experience in Student Teacher Training. — My earlier 
work in training student teachers to lead Grouptalks was encouraging. 
During the first part of the academic year, 1966-67, two Wheelock 
students under my direction conducted a series of twenty Grouptalks 
with the second graders in their classrooms. In the spring term of that 
year two students from another college working at the fourth grade level 
also learned how to become Grouptalk leaders. Their college super- 
visors, the staff at the Underwood School and the student teachers them- 
selves felt that the technique had enabled them to gain rapidly new 
insights about themselves, the children, and their relationship to the 
children. Their adult Grouptalk sessions provide opportunities for 
growth: when the student teachers analyzed their student teaching exper- 
ience they came to the decision that their master teachers had given 
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them adequate supervision, .that it had been their own insecurities 
which led them to unrealistic expectations that the master teachers 
would provide far more specific type of guidance. Differentiating their 
own concerns from the childrens also helped make the student teachers 
feel more a part of the. adult world and strengthened their self-confidence 
in their authority roles. Listening to second graders discuss the ques- 
tion, n Why do we need familities?" made it clear to these college sen- 
iors that the children's preoccupations with the family were drastically 
different from their own. Other Grouptalks led to further insights 
which the student teachers could relate to the classroom. 

Experienced teachers also led Grouptalk sessions. They commented 
that the sessions helped them understand particular children better than 
had been possible in the classroom situation, even though their policy 
was to make frequent use of small group and individual teaching. Chil- 
dren, freed by the rules of Grouptalk from the constraint of trying to 
give the "correct" answer and encouraged to communicate with the other 
children in the group rather than with the teacher, had expressed them- 
selves in unexpected ways. Experienced, sensitive teachers who led 
Grouptalk sessions saw emerge abilities and facets of personality of 
which they had previously been unaware, and felt they could put this 
knowledge to use in the classroom. 



C. METHODS 

1. Selection of Subjects The exploratory study was tailored to fit into 
the current teacher preparation program of the College. During the 
sophomore year Wheelock students observe young children in either a 
classroom or other institution in which care of young children is involved 
For ten weeks in the last part of the junior year, then again in the first 
semester of the senior year, the students are given more responsibility 
as apprentice teachers. Usually they undertake an independent study. 
There are conferences at frequent intervals with the cooperating teacher 
and the supervisor from the college to help the student teacher evaluate 
her classroom experience. In addition, the supervisor holds weekly 
seminars with her dozen or so students to take up general and specific 
aspects of the curriculum and to supplement what is being learned in the 
classroom. 

\ 

Dr. Alma Bent generously agreed to incorporate the exploratory 
teacher training project into her unit of this educational curriculum for 
two successive terms. This meant a total sample of twenty students. 
Half of the ten student teachers in each group she supervised, or ten in 
all, learned Grouptalk technique during the time they were apprentices 
in the first, second or third grade at the Underwood Elementary School 
in Newton.* The control groups, the other five members in each of 
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The decision to provide the Grouptalk training at this particular school 
was made because the technique had been developed there. Both the 
administration and the staff were familiar with Grouptalk and actively 
encouraged cooperation in a reseaich project which would involve chil- 
dren's participation in Grouptalk sessions led by Wheelock College 
students. 
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Dr. Bent's two seminars, were apprenticed in grades one through three 
at other elementary schools in Newton having a comparable educational 
philosophy. This arrangement for the control groups meant they had no 
contact with Grouptalk — their classmates were strictly enjoined to 
silence and kept it — but they shared the same supervisor. They were 
also asked to undertake an individual study that involved working with 
a small group of children. Hence, in other respects, their teacher 
training experience was comparable. The students teachers do not 
represent a random selection even from the Wheelock College popula- 
tion. Both groups of ten students supervised by Dr. Bent were mostly 
girls who had elected to work in the primary grades in Newton. At the 
time of starting their preference they knew nothing about a research 
project, but, when told about it, all agreed to participate. Although 
assignment to the experimental and control groups was largely on the 
basis of ease in arranging transportation, strong student preference 
for a specific school assignment was honored. 

To provide some check on the comparability of our experimental 
and control groups, I collected demographic data from each of the 
students on a standard form (cf. , Appendix I). Additional means of 
assessing the equivalence of the experimental and control groups are 
provided by the pre-tests, described below, which formed the baseline 
for estimates of change during the experimental period. These data 
indicate that the two control groups were slightly superior in teaching 
competence to the two experimental groups at the beginning of the term. 

2. Grouptalk Training Procedure The student teachers' first exposure 
to Grouptalk consisted of two adult sessions. The manner in which I 
initiated them suggested the model to be followed with the second graders, 
not the model appropriate for use with adult groups. Both the teaching 
technique and the discussion topic for the second session ("How are the 
rules of Grouptalk learned?") were intended to encourage the student 
teachers to think about how children's learning might be compared with 
their own. 

Following the first two sessions, the student teachers read my 59 
page mimeographed manual (Whipple, 1969)* which describes Grouptalk, 
with particular emphasis on its use in the primary grades. The original 
plan — to have them listen next to tapes of previous second grade Group- 
talk sessions — was abandaned because of scheduling difficulties. In- 
stead, each student teacher's first exposure to a children's session was 
when she watched me lead her group (four or five children) in their first 
Grouptalk session. Because Grouptalk is not appropriate for children 
in the first grade, and a large percentage of the children in all of the 
third grades at the Underwood School had participated in Grouptalk ses- 
sions the previous year, we formed groups with all the children in a 
single second grade classroom, one to which no student apprentice in 
the experimental group had been assigned. Thus, for the most part, 
contact between the children and the student teachers was limited to the 
Grouptalk sessions. Soomafter each of the children's first Grouptalk 
session, the student leader and I met in conference. Xeroxed copies 
of her transcription of the tape of this Grouptalk session were distrib- 
uted to the other student teachers, as were transcriptions of all of the 
adult Grouptalks. 
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Thereafter, the student teachers met with their second graders for 
six sessions, each followed as soon as possible by a conference with me. 
We listened to parts of the tape, talked about the individual children, 
their interaction in the group, and the student teacher’s leadership tech- 
nique. Each week a different student teacher transcribed her tape for 
circulation to the others. Sometimes the transcriptions were used in 
conjunction with the adult Grouptalk sessions. There were seven of 
these, generally with topics relevant to Grouptalk procedure and class- 
room problems (cf. Appendix II). Except for two sessions with the first 
experimental group when Dr. Bent took charge, I led all adult sessions. 
When the student teacher had completed the series of six sessions with 
her group, she visited their classroom for the first time to observe the 
children in that situation and to collect information from their teacher 
about their abilities and performance. At the end of the term, armed 
with numerous transcriptions, tapes, instruction manual and a variety 
of experiences with Grouptalk, the students consolidated their learning 
by writing a final paper covering four to.pics: (1) what the individual 

children had learned from Grouptalk, (2) changes that had taken place 
in the structure of the children’s group, (3) what the student had learned 
about children, and (4) changes that had taken place in her self-image 
as a teacher. 

3. Control Group Assignment In order to provide parallel experience 
in working with small groups. Dr. Bent asked the student teachers in 
the control groups to undertake an individual study project in which they 
would "give special attention to a pre-selected group of four to five 
children” — an appropriate request, since she usually makes reference 
to small groups in her curriculum seminars. To facilitate our assess- 
ment of what the experimental groups had gained from Grouptalk, which 
was their special study project, the students in the control groups also 
undertook an activity that would enable them to write a final paper which, 
in addition to giving an account of their project, would answer four 
questions equivalent to those assigned at the beginning of the term to the 
experimental groups. In other words, from the beginning we emphasized 
the importance of the final paper, specified the topics it would cover, 
and tried to direct the control groups toward an individual project which 
would involve working with children in a small group. 

4. Evaluation: Basic Assumptions The person who evaluates a teacher 
training project should state as clearly as possible his conception of the 
ideal teacher before describing the tools used to measure change. 

Suppose the teacher training project helps produce better teachers. Just 
what does ’better’ mean? In what way is the person closer to being an 
ideal teacher? The assumptions of Sorenson and Gross (1967) are, I 
believe, correct: 

that a teacher may be said to be "good” only when he satis- 
fies someone’s expectations, that people differ in what they 
expect from teachers, and that a scheme for evaluating 
teachers or for predicting teacher effectiveness must take 
those differences into account, (p. 1) 

My judgments about teachers do not intentionally relate to the three 
categories of expectations postulated by these authors, which they label 
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noninstructional variables, i. e., the teacher’s relations with his super- 
ordinates, his manner and appearance, or his managerial and house- 
keeping skills. However, the three instructional variables which they 
postulate are basic to my evaluation of primary school teacher excel- c 
lence , and my preference for one over another of their subcategories is 
clear. In terms of their categorizations, my beliefs can be stated as 
follows: (1) In his educational objectives, the good teacher gives 

"priority to such matters as the effect of the instructional process on 
the pupil's self-esteem or his willingness to engage in problem solving, 
and must avoid inducing anxiety or dislike of school. " (p. 7) The 
acquisition of knowledge, although important, is not the only or major 
goal of teaching. Although the good teacher transmits social values 
necessary for responsible, participating citizenship, effective learning 
comes from facilitating personal growth rather than from teaching 
children to parrot social conventions. (2) To achieve his educational 
objective, the teacher should emphasize "the processes by means of 
which knowledge in a particular discipline is created" (p. 8) and sub- 
ordinate the content of the discipline, adopt the "Discovery" rather 
than the "Didactic" role. (3) The interpersonal style of the good teacher 
is informal, friendly and non-punitive, rather than impersonal and 
rigid. I would add to their description of good interpersonal style both 
the dimension of clarity and consistency of demands. 

My judgment of excellence in a teacher also is in harmony with the 
point of view expressed by Strom and Galloway (1967). They reject the 
aim of trying to identify the "goo$" teacher in favor of identifying the 
"better" teacher, using the teacKer himself as the prime reference for 
judgments of self- success, i. e./, the teacher's awareness of improve- 
ments in achieving his own instructional intentions. Evaluations of 
teacher excellence thus should also take into consideration evidence of 
growth on the part of the teacher toward his own ideal of the teacher's 
role. The tools used in this stpdy to evaluate changes in the student 
teachers assume that 'good teacher 1 is to be defined according to these 
expectations. 

There are three additional assumptions which affected my selection 
of the evaluation devices. One is that although the normal procedure 
for training Wheelock College students during their apprenticeship in 
their junior and senior years helps prepare the students to be good 
teachers in the above sense, it is effective to an unpredictable extent, 
because of the complexity of the interactions between the student's per- 
sonality and ability and that of the classroom teacher. Student teaching 
is believed to be more beneficial when the temperament and educational 
philosophy of the master and student teacher are in harmony. If the 
student teachers in both the experimental and control groups are there- 
fore expected to show unpredictable degrees of change in the same direc- 
tion— presumably all girls would show some improvement as a result 
of their apprenticeship — then the effect of Grouptalk training could be 
detected only by especially sensitive measuring tools. Standard quanti- 
tative tests probably would be inappropriate. New ones would have to 
be devised. 

Although direct measurements of teaching ability, would have been 
enormously useful, such as might have been obtained by observations 
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of the student teachers in their first year of teaching, follow-up studies 
of this type were out of the question. I assume, therefore, that in eval- 
uating the addition of Grouptalk training to the curriculum ’contributes 
to teacher preparation* means ’improves the teaching potential of a 
student’, which is not necessarily synonomous with ’affects student 
teacher performance’, although one anticipates there would be a high 
correlation between improved potential and excellence in performance 
in subsequent years. Furthermore, it is clearly inappropriate to 
assume that one can make reliable judgments of teaching ability when 
it is demonstrated by conducting a lesson in a master teacher’s class- 
room. My measuring tools thus include intuitive projections based onmy 
estimates and the students' self-estimates of change in teaching poten- 
tial, in addition to the cooperating teachers' and Dr. Bent's ratings of 
teaching potential and performance in the classroom. 

The final assumption of the evaluation procedure is that no single 
valid objective test of teaching potential or excellence exists or can 
easily be devised with the sensiti\ity requisite for our purposes. 
Bjerstedt (1967), who is in the process of constructing a battery of 
better tests based on an interaction-oriented approach, comments; 

The difficulty of predicting teaching effectiveness has been 
well known among educational research workers for a long 
time, and the amount of research directed at this problem 
has been impressive. Unfortunately, the results emerging 
from this research have been less than impressive and, 
in many cases, of no practical value at all. (p. 339) 

Therefore, I have relied on a battery of five highly subjective measure- 
ments and one objective type. The appropriate statistical analyses are 
simple and descriptive. I have not calculated significant differences 
because the data do not warrant such attempted precision and to do so 
would be misleading. 

The selection of the tools for evaluating the project clearly exem- 
plifies the well known tendency of social research to yield conclusions 
that support the biases and value judgments of the experimenter. In his 
characterization of all social research, Muzafer Sherif (1970) concludes, 
"In effect, the researcher stages his own scenario. " (p. 146) But by 
making his biases as explicit as possible, the experimentercan often 
help others achieve an independent evaluation. I hope the presentation 
of this report will enable the reader to reach his own conclusions about 
the value of instruction in Grouptalk as a teacher training instrument. 

In short, in trying to answer the question. Does Grouptalk train- 
ing help make better teachers? we assume agreement on the meaning 
of 'good teacher’ and we also assume a high correlation between teach- 
ing potential and teaching ability. Finally, we assume that classroom 
teaching ability (observable only after graduation when the student has a 
class of her own) is a function of teaching potential plus experience and 
that supervised classroom teacher training during the term of appren- 
ticeship can contribute to both. The evaluation tools needed for this 
project therefore must be able to pinpoint what Grouptalk adds to a 
student teacher's teaching potential and experience, as distinct from 



what other apprentice learning situations contribute. It does not help 
to measure the anticipated growth in teaching potential between the 
beginning and the end of the term. We must be able to measure the 
specific change which Grouptalk makes in the overall growth in teaching 
potential. . 

5. Evaluation: Procedure Followed Since Grouptalk, although 
broadly classified as a language arts study, does not teach content, we 
can exclude from the outset measures of proficiency in subject matter. 
We can also exclude measures of teaching potential which rely heavily 
on basic personality factors, because Grouptalk training does not affect 
these. Instruments were chosen which measure changes: (1) in the 

student teachers 1 educational objectives, (2) in their teaching techniques, 
and (3) in their teaching styles. 

Six different types of data, described below in detail, were collected 
to help evaluate the contribution made by Grouptalk training to the stu- 
dent teachers' preparation. The final paper which all of the students 
wrote about their special project I considered the most important single 
source of information. In addition, all of the girls took two tests: 
Freeze's College Student Problems Q-sort (cf. , Appendix III) and 
Whipple's Student Teacher Paragraph Completion Test (cf. , Appendix 
IV) before beginning their ten weeks' student teaching experience and 
again on the last-day of the term. The cooperating teachers and Dr. 
Bent, using the form in Appendix V, rated the students at the end of 
their first week in the classroom on their expected performance as 
student teachers and then rated them again on performance during the 
latter part of the student teaching experience. Ratings on Grouptalk 
leadership provided a fifth source of data. I rated the students first 
on the basis of performance in the first Grouptalk session which they 
led, then again on the quality of leadership shown in their last sessions 
with the same children. The dimensions of rating are described in 
Findings, D. (All of the ratings reported in this study are on a five point 
scale from a low of one to a high of five). Finally, the content of many 
of their adult Grouptalk sessions was examined for changes in the 
experimental groups' thoughts and feelings about teaching. 

a. Final Paper . — All students knew at the beginning of the term 
that the special-project for Dr. Bent's course would involve writing a 
final paper. The girls in the experimental groups were told that their 
paper should answer four questions: (1) What do you think the individual 
children in your group have learned from their participation in Group- 
talk?, (2) What changes took place in the group relationships from the 
children's first to their last sessions?, (3) What has the Grouptalk pro- 
ject contributed to your understanding of children?, and (4) Are there 
changes in your self-image as a teacher that you can attribute to your 
experience with Grouptalk? 

Since the students in the control groups each pursued an individual 
study in their own classrooms, they were asked first to describe the 
nature of their special project, then to answer four basically equiva- 
lent questions. Both Dr. Bent and I explained the assignment at length 
when handing out the mimeographed instructions and again several 
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times just before the students began writing their final papers, making 
every effort to ensure coverage of the four areas in which the groups 
would be compared. 

The first topic. What did the children learn from the special pro- 
ject? was included for two reasons: primarily because it encouraged 
the student teacher to focus on the individual child and his potentialities, 
but also because I thought the study could be used to support previous 
impressions of the pedagogical value of Grouptalk training for children 
at the second grade level. The experimental group, I hoped, would 
mention affective as well as cognitive aspects of children's learning, 
regardless of whether or not they thought changes had occurred. 

The second area of concern — changes that took place in group 
relationships — would be handled quite differently, I anticipated, by the 
experimental and control groups. The student teachers in the experi- 
mental groups would look at group dynamics quite closely and describe 
the children's interactions with a sensitive understanding of factors 
leading to the degree of cohesion that had been achieved. The control 
students, on the other hand, would show A ess interest in and under- 
standing of group dynamics. Furthermore, whatever evidence might 
be available would indicate less awareness of specific ways in which a 
group leader's behavior affects children's interactions. 

It might be harder to evaluate statements about what students' pro- 
jects had contributed to their understanding of children. Presumably, 
everyone would say that they learned something. The very nature of 
the writing assignment might even lead them to exaggerate a little. Yet 
I very much hoped that careful reading of the final papers would enable 
the reader to separate fact from fiction. If the Grouptalk experience 
had its anticipated effect, there would be more emphasis in the experi- 
mental groups on developmental characteristics of the particular group 
observed — they would feel they knew more than they had previously 
about the thoughts, feelings and capacities of children of that particular 
age. 

Small changes in the student teachers' self-image in the direction 
of greater self-confidence were anticipated in both the experimental and 
control groups. Their individual projects had given them all the oppor- 
tunity to take the responsibility of teaching a small group of children 
and, as a result, one would expect the teacher's role to seem more 
natural. But, hopefully, the instruction in Grouptalk technique would 
make a larger contribution in this respect. It would also, I expected, 
make a qualitative difference: the student teachers in the experimental 
groups would be much more inclined than previously to see themselves 
in the role of teacher as a resource person rather than as a dispenser 
of information and facts, and more apt to place a high value on small 
group discussion, particularly when peer-oriented. 

b. Adult Grouptalk Sessions . — Since the discussion question 
selected for six out of the seven adult Grouptalk sessions in both experi- 
mental groups related in some fashion to teaching (cf. Appendix II), 
much of the content of these sessions is relevant to an assessment of 
what the student teachers gained from their Grouptalk training. No 
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comparisons can be made with comparable discussions among the stu- 
dents in the control groups for none were held. But the transcripts of 
the adult sessions serve as an additional source of information, which 
should corroborate the conclusions reached from reading the final 
papers of the experimental groups. Discussion of the question, "What 
has Grouptalk taught you about children?" for example, would be 
expected to cover some of the same ground as the students 1 treatment 
of the topic, "What has the Grouptalk project contributed to your under- 
standing of children?" 

c. Ratings of Grouptalk Leadership . — On the basis of listening to 
tapes — I was never present while the student teachers led their sessions 
with the children — I derived a score for Grouptalk leadership per- 
formance (cf . , Findings, D). This overall rating on a five point scale 
(poor to excellent) is the average of the ratings assigned on six variables, 
each of them rated on a five point scale. 

My expectation was that all students would improve in their ability 
to lead Grouptalks as a result of increased familiarity with the technique, 
that their ratings at the end would be higher than at the beginning — even 
though the skill involved in leading the sixth session successfully is 
greater than that required for leading the second. Admittedly, the skill 
gained in leading a particular type of small group discussion — Grouptalk — 
might not necessarily have a direct bearing on classroom management. 

But presumably, it would be a step in the right direction: at least the 
student teacher should be better prepared to lead small group discus- 
sions in the classroom. 

Some learning, I anticipated, would not be reflected in these leader- 
ship ratings. It is important to remember that they are ratings of 
actual performance in leading groups of varying degrees of difficulty. 
Significant learning could result from having a difficulty group which the 
student teacher could not handle effectively. 

d. Student Problems Q-sort . — This test devised by Freeze (1963) 
provides a validated measure of openness to experience, a variable 
presumably related to teaching excellence in the sense in which it is 
understood here. After Rogers postulated a personality continuum from 
"closedness to experience" to "openness" and showed that this variable 
was related to successful therapy, several investigators explored the 
usefulness of the concept in the field of education. Bills, et al. (1964) 
summarize these efforts: 

There appear to be direct relationships between the open- 
ness of a teacher to his experience, both past and present, 
his judged teaching success, his eflect on attitudes toward 
self and others of pupils, the locus of responsibility for 
decision making within his classrooms, his ability to change 
in a learning situation, and the quality of the helping 
relationships he offers pupils, (p. 1) 

Bills and his co-workers continued the research first reported byFreeze 
on changes in openness scores of student teachers before and after their 
student teaching experience and found, as he had, that significant 
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negative change occurs during this period. This undesirable result is 
interpreted as a function of tension producing aspects of the student 
teaching situation. Bills, et al. , suggest a variety of ways these ten- 
sions might be alleviated, many of which coincide with the conditions 
present during Grouptalk training. It therefore seemed worthwhile 
to investigate the relationship between openness scores and Grouptalk 
training, and include, as the previous investigators had done, Q-sort 
scores of the cooperating teachers (cf . , Appendix VII). Use of these 
tests could provide a relatively clear-cut, objective way of documenting 
one possible contribution of Grouptalk to the Wheelock teacher prepara- 
tion program: a reduction of some of the tension producing aspects of 
the student teaching situation. 

e. Teacher Ratings. — The rating form set up for the project (cf. , 

Appendix V) consists of three parts: (1) a list of personality traits and 

abilities said to be associated with excellence in female teachers (Gough, 
Durflinger, and Hill, 1968), (2) skills related to Grouptalk leadership, 
and (3) an overall assessment of the student teacher's performance in 
the classroom. All ratings are on a five point scale. Because I differ- 
entiated characteristics that were and were not expected to be influenced 
by Grouptalk training, I hoped that the ratings in categories (2) and (3), 
made at the beginning and at the end of the training experience by Dr. 
Bent and the cooperating teachers (especially if there were close agree- 
ment between the paired judgments), would help demonstrate the con- 
tribution of Grouptalk to the student teacher's preparation. The 
additional ratings that Dr. Bent and the cooperating teachers made of the 
student teachers' teaching ability, using the standard Wheelock and 
Newton Public School forms, could provide some check on reliability. 
Clearly, however, even highly reliable data would have to be interpreted 
with caution: the final ratings are based on observations of performance 
before the special Grouptalk training had been completed. Also, since 
the teaching was done in the cooperating teacher's classroom, the per- 
formance was not always the student's best: some of them felt obliged 

to conduct the lesson in accordance with the teacher's wishes and not 
as they would in their own classroom. 

f. Student Teacher Paragraph Completion Test . — This unstandard- 

ized projective test (cf. , Appendix IV) was designed to measure student 
teacher's beliefs and feelings in the area of teaching that might be 
affected by exposure to Grouptalk technique. It consists of five incom- 
plete paragraphs describing a hypothetical situation in an elementary 
school. The student teacher is asked to finish them: "State how you 

think you would feel in that situation, the thoughts you might have and 
the actions you might take. " There are two ways of scoring the re- 
sponses. One method of scoring yields quantitative ratings on a five 
point scale on One or two dimensions for each of the five incomplete 
paragraphs. This means that group comparisons can be made on initial 
attitudes and beliefs as well as on changes for each of the dimensions 
rated. The second method of scoring, based upon a comparison between 
the content of the responses of an individual before and after the student 
teaching experience, results in an individual profile rich in information 
but not amenable to use in group comparisons. 
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If we assume this projective test does provide sensitive, valid 
measures, and Grouptalk training does accelerate the growth process 
towards becoming a good teacher, then we would expect to find greater 
differences between the test and re-test protocols of the experimental 
than of the control groups, i. e. , more evidence of growth. In the com- 
mitment to teaching there would be more emphasis on reality, less on 
idealistic factors, more security in the authority role. The objectives 
of teaching would be stated more clearly and concretely in terms of the 
development of individuals within a group context. The teacher would 
be seen more as a resource person, less as a dispenser of factual 
knowledge; as a person who gives structure to the classroom in a non- 
punitive way. Finally, awarness of thoughts and feelings of others 
would also increase more. 

g. Subjective Assessment . — It was our anticipation from the out- 
set that in the final analysis Dr. Bent and I, and hopefully the reader 
also, would intuitively weigh results from the various types of data 
described above to arrive at firm and similar conclusions about the 
usefulness of Grouptalk technique as a teacher training instrument. 
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II. FINDINGS 



Six different types of data, as we have seen, are relevant to the 
central question posed in the exploratory study. Does training in Group- 
talk technique add significantly to the preparation of student teachers? 
The presentation of the findings begins with the more objective, albeit 
less informative, sources of information, and ends with the student 
teachers 1 final papers, which communicate the most. The most con- 
vincing way to report the data certainly would be in terms of individual 
profiles. The effect of introducing Grouptalk training is seen most 
clearly in case histories which can take into account all the complexities 
of the student teaching situation. However, this method of presentation 
with a sample as small as ours, would trespass on the student teachers' 
rights of privacy. I have carefully kept the anomymity of the students 
protected at the expense of optimal presentation of the data by assigning 
different numbers to the students in each of the following sections, 
making it impossible to trace individual profiles. 



A. STUDENT PROBLEMS Q-SORT 

Freeze's Student Problems Q-sort, which yields openness scores 
for student teachers, presumably measures a quality of personality 
correlated with teaching excellence and mental health. It was my 
hypothesis that any clear cut variation from the findings of previous 
investigators, i. e. , that openness tends to decrease during student 
teaching, would indicate the value of the teacher training procedures 
followed at Wheelock College by reducing anxiety associated with stu- 
dent teaching. Furthermore, if there were differences between the 
experimental and control groups, this would provide some basis for 
evaluating the effectiveness in reducing anxiety of adding Grouptalk 
training to the student teaching program. 

At the outset, the experimental and control groups differ only 
slightly in openness — +18. 4 versus +20.6. Both groups are moderately 
high in openness on a scale which ranges from -64 to +64 (cf. Table 1). 
The junior control students have a higher average score (+21) than the 
junior experimental group (+12. 2), but the relationship is reversed for 
the seniors (24. 6 for the experimental group versus 18.2 for the con- 
trol students). 

Unfortunately the data on differences on Q-sort scores before and 
after student teaching do not yield clear cut results, as inspection of 
Table 2 shows. The average change is positive for one experimental 
group (+3.0), negative for the other (-5.3). The same is true for the 
two control groups (-3.8 and +7.4). The variability is high in all four. 

A tendency toward positive changes in the control groups and* toward 
negative changes in the experimental groups might be inferred if we 
could remove from consideration the two students who have an extremely 
large difference in the pre-teaching and post-teaching test scores (+30 
and -18). But what reasonable justification is there for doing this? 
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TABLE 1. Q-Sort Scores of Student Teachers in Experimental and 
Control Groups at Start of Student Teaching 



Experimental group 


Control group 


Student 


Q-sort score 


Student 


Q-sort score 


Group I (juniors) 








' #1 


8 


#11 


4 


2 


25 


12 ..... 


27 


3 ..... 


23 


13 


17 


4 


14 


14 


32 


5 


- 9 


15 


25 


Average 


+12.2 




+21 


Group II (seniors) 








#6 


38 


#16 


15 


7 


23 


17 


27 


8 ..... 


25 


18 


32 


9 


22 


19 


6 


10 


15 


20 


11 


Average 


+24.6 




+18.2 


Average (I and II) 


+18,4 


+20.6 



TABLE 2. Changes in Openness Scores of Student Teachers After Ten 
Weeks 1 Student Teaching 



Experimental group 


Control group 


Student 


Change in openness 
score 


Student 


Change in openness 
score 


Group I (juniors) 
#1 


- 4 


#11 


+ 1 


2 


- 7 


12 


+ 1 


3 


5 ’ 


13 ..... 


+ 2 


4 


+ 1 


14 


-18 


5 


+30 


15 


- 5 


Average 


+ 3.0 




- 3.8 


Group II (seniors) 








#6 


- 8 


#16 


+ 8 


7 


+ 6 


17...... 


+15 


8 ..... 


-11 


18 


+ 2 


9 


-10 


19 


+ 1 


10 


- 3 


20 


+11 


Average 


- 5.3 




+ 7.4 


Average (I and II) 


- 1.2 




+ 1.8 
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It is interesting to note in passing that almost all of the Wheelock 
students in both the experimental and control groups in the two testing 
situations indicate extremely low concern with nagging and pressure 
from their parents to make good grades, but classify the following 
items as extremely pressing problems: 

#38. Learning what is most important for me to do, to be, 
or to get from life. 

#63. Continuing to learn more about myself and what is 
important to me. 

#66. Growing in my abilities to evaluate my needs. 

It is tempting to conclude from the Q-sort data that the Wheelock 
College student teacher training program does not influence emotional 
maturity. I would prefer to conclude either that because we are dealing 
with such a small sample, both the raw scores and group averages are 
misleading, or preferably that the validity of the test is questionable. 

Close examination of individual item changes shows enormous 
variability for all twenty students. These changes are not reflected in 
the final scores, however, because they cancel out. Almost a third of 
the 84 items/change in sign value (open to closed, or vice versa); nine 
of these are migrations from one extreme end of the Q-sort to the other. 
These changes indicate either that something important has happened, 
that the students' perceptions and problems have indeed been affected 
by their student teaching experience even though no other evidence for 
this exists, or else that the test does not give reliable measures. It 
is also possible that the population on which it was standardized differs 
markedly from ours. 

Whatever the reason, conclusions drawn from the Student Problems 
Q-sort must remain inconclusive. It is therefore futile to relate changes 
in openness scores of student teachers to those of their cooperating 
teachers, as we had anticipated doing (cf . , Appendix VII). 

B. TEACHER RATINGS 

The ratings which Dr. Bent made at the beginning and end of the 
student teaching experience of each of the twenty student teachers, 
using the rating form in Appendix V, provide a numerical evaluation of 
their performance as student teachers and their teaching potential. 

Her ratings assure more uniformity in frame of reference for the judg- 
ments than use of the cooperating teachers 1 ratings would supply. 

There is a high degree of correspondence between the two, however. 
Analysis of the relationship between them leads to the conclusion that 
Dr. Bent’s ratings are more suitable for this study and perhaps have 
higher validity^ divergence between the two is greater at the beginning 
than at the end, with shifts in the ratings of the cooperating teachers 
going in the direction of Dr. Bent’s. 

1. Beginning Status What then do her ratings show? Ratings made at 
the end of the first week of student teaching are helpful in assessing the 
equivalence of the experimental and control groups. Although her 
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initial impressions indicate that the two groups were similar on ratings 
of isolated traits, e. g. , affectionate, logical, etc., on more global 
characteristics, e.g. , resolute in pursuing goals, open to new experi- 
ence, ability to guide small groups, etc., and on the overall ratings 
of probable performances as student teachers and teachers (cf. , Table 
3), the two control groups are slightly higher in both categories. This 
slight initial superiority in the teaching potential of the control group 
also shows up in other comparisons between the groups, such as con- 
fidential ratings by the cooperating teachers on "Beginning Status" on 
the "Student Teachers Progress Report" for the Newton Public Schools. 



TABLE 3. — Supervisor’s Ratings of Student Teachers after one Week 
of Student Teaching on Probable Performance as Student 
Teachers and Ultimate Teaching Potential 



Experimental group 


Control group 


Student 


Probable 

practice 

teaching 

perform- 

ance 


Ultimate 
teach i ng 
potential 


Student 


Probable 

practice 

teaching 

perform- 

ance 


Ultimate 
teachi ng 
potential 


Group I (juniors) 












#1 


4 


4 


#11 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


12 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


13 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


14 


5 


5 


5 


4 


4 


15 


3 


4 


Average 


3.8 


3.8 




4.0 


4.2 


Group II (seniors) 












#6 


4 


4 


#16 


5 


5 


7 


3 


3 


17 


2 


3 


8 


3 


3 


18 


5 


4 


9 ..... 


5 


4 


19 


5 


5 


10 


4 


4 


20 


4 


4 


Average ..... 


4.0 


3.6 




4.2 


4.2 



2. Effect of Student Teaching What do the ratings tell us about the 
student teachers 1 progress during their apprenticeship? Dr. Bent’s 
initial ratings provide a useful baseline for measurements of change, 
since she rated the students again at the end of the term. 

Ratings on isolated personality traits changed, but very little, 
indicating either that the student teachers changed in their behavior 
somewhat or were seen in a slightly different light after further obser- 
vation. Since these changes occur in the ratings for all four, groups 
and are small, they can be disregarded as irrelevant to evaluations of 
Grouptalk training. Indeed, the construction of the rating form was 
predicated on the assumption that these isolated personality traits would 
not be influenced by the student teaching experience. 



Changes in ratings of global personality characteristics, which 
had been included because they might indicate an effect of Grouptalk 
training, are indicated in Table 4. The data make it clear that there 
is no overall difference that can be attributed to Grouptalk training: 
the average gain of the experimental groups (+0.5) is close to that of 
the control groups (+0.4). Even on "ability to guide small groups" the 
gains are the same for the experimental and the corresponding control 
groups (+1.4, +1.2, and +0.8, +0.8).* The juniors in both groups on 
the average gained more (+0.8 and +0.5) than the seniors (+0.2 and 
+0.3), a not unexpected finding. However, it is somewhat puzzling to 
find negative scores, i. e. , lower ratings at the end than at the begin- 
ning of the term. Comparison with similar ratings on the Newton 
Public School forms, where "Initial Status" and "Present Status" are 
checked simultaneously at the end of the term, suggests that the findings 
are misleading — some teachers indicated on the Newton form that there 
had been no progress, but none said the student teachers retrogressed! 



TABLE 4. — Average Group Scores and Gains on Ratings of Six Global 
Personality Characteristics After Student Teaching 





Experimental group 


Control 


group 




Global personality 
characteristic 


I 

Juniors 


II 1 

Seniors ! 


I 

Juniors 


I] 

Sen: 


i 

ors 




Score 


Gain 


Score 


Gain i 


Score 


Gain 


Score 


Gain 


1 . Open to new 
experience 


3.4 


+0.4 


3.2 


-0.2 ! 


3.2 


-0.2 


4.2 


-0.2 


2. At ease with 
children 


3.6 


+0.8 


3.6 


1 

+0.4 | 


3.6 


+0.4 


4.6 


-0.2 


3. Ability to guide 
small groups 


3.0 


+1.4 


3.0 


l 

+0.8 


2.6 


+1.2 


3.6 


+0.8 


4. Appropriateness of 
demands on . . . 


" 2.6 


+1.0 


3.0 


0 


3.0 


+0.6 


3.8 


+0.6 


5. Helps children take 
responsibility 
for ... 


To" 


+0 • 6 


3.0 


0 


IT' 


+ 0.6 


3.6 


+0.2 


6. Consistency in 
management 


2.6 


+0 • 6 


2.8 


j 

+0.2 j 


2.8 


o ! 


3.6 


+0.6 


Average score 

Average gain 


3.0 


+0.8 


3.2 


CM 

O 

+ 


3.0 


LO 

o 

+ 


3.9 


+0.3 


Average gain 

(Exper. vs. Control ) 


P 

+0.5 




+0.4 





In this connection it is important to state that comparisons between 
what the cooperating teachers of the experimental and control groups 
wrote in their qualitative comments on the Newton Public School form 
for rating student teachers suggests a different picture, i. e. , that 
many students in the control groups were more in need of group leader- 
ship skills than in the experimental groups. 



O 
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Because of the nature of the rating task, the findings are ambiguous. 

We could conclude that rating these global characteristics was a difficult 
task when there was little evidence to rely on at the beginning of the 
term; but perhaps the final ratings would have been different had the 
initial ratings been available for comparison at the end of the term. 



What about differences in anticipated performance as student teacher 
(rated at the beginning) and actual performance (rated at the end of the 
term)? Table 5 shows that the average performance in all four groups 
is not quite as good as Dr. Bent had expected it to be. Nine of the 20 
student teachers did not do as well. Only three of the 20 students, two 
of them in the experimental groups, did better. The predictions 
assumed a certain degree of uniformity in the classroom situation. But 
some cooperating teachers were absent for long periods and several 
juniors were heavily preoccupied with college obligations associated 
with campus political unrest. Many factors could account for these 
differences between predicted and observed performance in the student 
teaching situation in addition to inadequate observations on which to 
base the predictions and unanticipated student growth. 



TABLE 5. — Differences in Supervisor’s Ratings of Anticipated and 
Actual Performance in Student Teaching* 



Experimental group 


Control 


1 group 


Student 


Difference 


Student 


Difference 


Group I (juniors) 
#1 


0 


#11 


-1 


2 ..... 


-2 


12 


0 


3 


+1 


13 


-1 


4 


0 


14 


0 


5 


-1 


15 


0 


Average difference 


-0.4 




-0.4 


Group II (seniors) 








#6 


-1 


#16 


0 


7 ..... 


0 


17 ..... 


+2 


8 


+1 


18 


0 


9 


-2 


19 


-2 


10 


-1 


20 


-2 


Average difference 


-0.6 




-0.4 



* 

Differences between Supervisors ratings at end of one week and 



10 weeks are positive if the second rating was higher. 



The shifts in the ratings of teaching potential are of greater interest 
because the direction was unanticipated (cf . , Table 6). Seniors, on the 
average, are not rated as highly at the end of the term as they were at 
the beginning. Four of the ten students in the experimental group and 
two in the control group have lower ratings. Again, it is difficult to 
interpret these data as indicating less actual competence at the end of 
the period of student teaching than at the beginning. Perhaps there was 
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too much ambiguity in my request to rate "ultimate performance as a 
teacher" and perhaps the final ratings should have been made with the 
initial ones available for comparison. 

TABLE 6. — Differences in Supervisor's Ratings of Teaching Poten- 
tial before and after Student Teaching* 



Experimental group 


Control g 


iroup 


Student 


Difference 


Student 


Difference 


Group I (juniors) 








#1 


+1 


#11 


0 


2 


-1 


12 ..... 


0 


3 


+1 


13 


0 


4 


+1 


14 


0 


5 


0 


15 


0 


Average difference 


+0.4 




0 


Group II (seniors) 








#6 


-1 


#16 


0 


7 ..... 


0 


17 


+1 


8 


+1 


18 


0 


9 


-1 


19 


-1 


10 


-1 


20 


-1 


Average difference. 


-0.4 




-0.2 



* 

Difference is positive if second rating was higher. 



Another ambiguity concerns the comparability of juniors and sen- 
iors on this scale. For juniors, did the rating take into account the 
additional ten weeks period of apprenticeship they would have when they 
were seniors? Can one take into account the "average amount of prog- 
ress expected" and make it mean the same thing for juniors and seniors? 
Another source of data suggests that this is inadvisable: the Newton 
Public Schools ask for ratings of the student teacher's readiness to teach 
on her own. In this context, the junior experimental group rate a little 
below average (2.8) and the control group a little above average (3.2). 
The senior groups are about the same (3.6 and 3.8), but both slightly 
higher than the junior groups. 

'Teaching potential' and 'readiness to teach 1 clearly mean something 
different — but one would not expect a rating on either to go down after 
a ten week student teaching period! Since it is extremely difficult to 
make predictions on the basis of one or two observations at the begin- 
ning of a student's apprenticeship, perhaps Dr, Bent's judgments at the 
end of the term should be considered more valid. In general. Dr. Bent's 
confidence in her ratings was higher at the end of the term than at the 
beginning, as Table 7 shows. But her confidence increased mainly with 
regard to rating the two control groups (-f 0 . 8 and -fO. 6). At the end of 
the term. Dr. Bent is slightly less confident in rating both experimental 
groups (-0. 6 and -0. 2) than she was at the outset. Half student teachers 
in the experimental group are rated with less assurance at the end than 
at the beginning. ' 
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TABLE 7. — Supervisor’s Confidence in her Ratings of Students before 
and after Student Teaching on Ultimate Teaching Potential* 



Supervisor's average confidence rating 



Student group 


Experimental group 


Control 


group 




Before 


After 


Difference 


Before 


After 


Difference 


*1 (juniors) 


3.6 


3.0 


-0.6 


3.4 


4.2 


+0.8 


II (seniors) 


2.8 


2.6 


-0.2 


2.8 


4.4 


+1.6 


Average difference 


-0.4 


+1.2 



A 

“Difference is positive if second rating was higher. 



To summarize: two control groups, initially rated somewhat 
higher in teaching ability than the experimental groups, finish with 
ratings quite similar to the ones they had at the beginning. One experi- 
mental group is rated more highly after student teaching, the other has 
lower ratings on the average. But the rater’s confidence in her judg- 
ments of the experimental groups is still low at the end, in contrast 
with the increased confidence she has in her ratings of the control groups. 
The quantitative data thus make it difficult to draw any conclusions about 
the effect of the experimental procedure on teaching potential. In fact, 
none of the data on ratings are sufficiently unambiguous to be useful in 
evaluating the exploratory study. 



C. STUDENT TEACHER PARAGRAPH COMPLETION TEST 

Before and after the period of student teaching, five paragraphs 
(cf . , Appendix IV) were presented to the students to complete in the 
expectation that the answers would be useful in assessing attitudes about 
and perceptions of the teaching situation. Since there was insufficient 
time to conduct preliminary tests with the Student Teacher Paragraph 
Completion Test, there was no assurance that it would be discriminating. 
Responses were scored on seven variables relevant to changes in atti- 
tude that might be produced by Grouptalk training. Assuming that the 
projective test was discriminating, I hoped that this analysis of the data 
would help answer the following questions: Would the experimental 
group show greater sensitivity to group dynamics, greater understand- 
ing of how to motivate children to learn, place more emphasis on the 
importance of children's discussions, especially peer-oriented ones? 
Would there be a greater degree maturity in these students 1 preception 
of their role as teacher? Would their views on classroom management 
change more? 

1. Group Differences Two incomplete paragraphs, i.e., IP #2 and 
IP #4, yield no useful information about group changes. Most of the 
students in both of the experimental and control groups completed 
IP #2, about motivating children to learn, in much the same manner. 
Their opinions did not shift with time. IP #4, about reasons for teach- 
ing, led to such a wide variety of answers that no useful dimension of 
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